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The National Institute For Work and Learn- 
ing was established in 1/971 by a group of 
corporate and academic leaders for the 
stated purpose of "helping, to better meet 
the nation's human resource needs." The 
Institute's agenda is to improve the rela- 
tionships between institutions of work and 
of learning, to facilitate transitions be- 
tween school and work for youth and be- 
tween work and schoorfor adults, and to 
better relate the economy's skill- needs to 
their supply. * , 

The means to these ends have taken a 
variety of forms during the* last decade, in- 
cluding action experiments and pilot pro- 
grams, case studies of successful practices, 
^policy studies in which the results of re- 
search have been synthesized for action 
uses, creating* information networks, and 
conducting research when that was found to 
'be a necessary step before action. - 
. » While the means vary, a common thread 
runs through alMnstitUte undertakings:' 
.the pursuit of collaborative efforts airtong 
employers, educators, unions, service orga- 
nidations, and government, to get work- 
learning' problems resolved, to stimulate 
private sector initiativesVand to help this 
collaborative approach operate at the local 
' level. 
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Foreword 

In 1976, the National Institute for Work and Learning 
(NIWL) organized 21 local education-work councils, to 
smooth the transition from school to work for young people. 
After these councils became experienced, it was our objective 
to encourage them to expand their agendas to include help- 
ing adults resume their education, for the time has long 
passed when education at the beginning of life is sufficient in 
a society and economy undergoing rapid «cfrange. 

Financial support from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation has 
enabled NIWL and five collaborative councils to work on an 
adult learning agenda from the fall of 1980 to the fall of 1982. • 
We very much appreciate that financial support, and the 
continuingpersonal interest of Arlon Elser from the Kellogg 
s Foundation. 

The project has beerj led by Richard Ungerer at NIWL. The 
work in the five communities has been directed by Ann* > 
Baker in Charleston, South Carolina; Bob Sakakeeny in 
Worcester,, Massachusetts; Vic Pavlenkp in Sioux Falls, - 
South Dakota; Frankie Arrington in Oakland, California; 
and Carol Stone in Portland, Oregon. The quality of the 
efforts in these communities has strengthened our convic- 
tion that a collaborative effort at the local level among em- 
ployers, educators, unions, and local government can signifi- 
cantly improve the relationship between work and learning, 
with the result of enhancing lives at the same time that we 
improve skills of the workforces in the interest of the economy 
as a whole. y 

It is our hope that the experience of these five councils, as 
.herein described; will encourage other communities to un- 
dertake similar efforts and will help them in doing so. 1 

Paul E. Barton - 

Executive Vice President 

National Institute for Work and Learning . 
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In wrifcmg this publication, I have drawn heavily on the 
reports qf the five local /project directors: Ann Baker, Bob 
Sakakeeny, Vic Pavlenko, Frankie Arrlngton, and Carol 
Stone. Many of the^words herein are theirs,Tor which I thank 
them. Rich Ungerer, Project Director at the Institute, has 
provided overall guidance and encouragement. 

Stephanie Lang Barton- . > 1 

September 1982 . * 



Community Collaboration x 

for Adult Learners 

In the fall of 1980, the National Institute for Work and 
Learning received a two-year grant from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation to help fye community >Vork-educatioft councils 
broaden their agendas frorn a focus on'youth issues to in- 
clude serving adult learners by improving adults' access to 
education and training and impr(f^ing the articulation be- 
tween work and learning institutions serving adults in their 
communities. . , 

The Institute had been working for several years with 30 
collaborative work -education councils that bring together 

^employers, .educators, union leaders, government represent- 
atives, and representatives pf locaLservice agencies to assist 
young people in their conjjnunities who are in education- 
work transition^. Most of these councils do not run programs 
themselves, but rather bring together existing education 
and work institutions to work jointly on youth transition 
issues, with the council developing and providingjnforma- 

. tion on the community's needs and resources and serving as a 
coordinating and catalytic agent.* 

TK^ amount of jnoney for each council s expansion to devel- 
op an adult agenda has been relatively small — $10,000 a 
year for two years — primarily to support council staff time 
for the project. Additional monies haVe supported Institute 
staff time to identify the councils for participation, to provide 
them with ongoing assistance in their agenda development, 
and to bring the five council directors together periodically 
to share information and*ideas- about their projects. This 
small amount of financial assistance plus the Institute's 
technical assistance has had a significant impact on how 
adult education and training are perceived, coordinated, and 
delivered in these five communities. 1 • . '* 

The five participating councils^the Trident Work-Educa- 
tion Cauncil in Charleston,*Soutn Carolina; the Worcester 
Area Career Education Consortium in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts; the Sioux Falls Area Education- Work Council in Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota; the Community Careers Council in 
Oakland, California; and the Greater Portland Work-fiduca-. 
tion Council hyPortland, Oregon, were selected from among 



12 candidates, based on their proposals for carrying out the 
basic project goals and after local site visits by Institute staff 
toassess community commitment to the project. Thdy began 
their projects in the spring of 1981. *; , , 0 ' 

Three primary goals were established for. all of the 
councils: 

• To assess the needs of adult learners and the fisting 
educational resources in the community;. 

• To develop a long-range agenda to meet these needs and to 
use available resources effectively^ and ^ 

• To take initial steps toward agenda implementation. 

* «. 

These goals were based on the Institutes perceptions that 
more and mora adult^ are in need of education and training 
andtfiat higher education systems are becoming more flexi- 
, ble in order to nieet these needs, but that there is little 
* coordination of existing and potential resources in commu- 
nities to expand on and take advantage of these develop- 
ments. Each community sector represented in the member- 
ship of work-education councils — education institutions, 
employers, unions, government, ajid voluntary and non- 
profit community serviceUnstitutions — has significant re- 
sources devoted to education and training needs of adults. 
Working entirely separately, as is their usual tendency, they 
have much potential for committing additional resources to 
expand service delivery and programming in the 1980s. But 
,working together, there is infinitely greater prospect of in- 
creasing opportunities and providing wider access to them to 
" adult learners. * 

Within the framework of the project's three primary go^ls, 
each council was to determfne its own priorities, capabilities, 
assessment methods, and program activities. The most sig- 
nificant difference among the projects is their choice of which 
segment 6f the adult population to serve. Several of the 
councils proposed to serve a specific segment in their initial 
proposals; others concluded after an assessment that a par- 
ticular group Of adults was in considerably greater need of 
coordinated services than were others. 
The Charleston Council is focusing its project on the pen- 
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insular City of Charleston, and* more specifically on the 
deteriorating Elast Side where there is an exciting revitaliza- 
tion project beginning. In Worcester, the project is serving 
women who need further education, training, and sTiy5por : 
tive services in order to enter or re-enter work or to change 
careers. In Sioux Falls; South Dakota, the project is serving 
young adult Indians, &nd in Oakland, California, Indochi- 
nese refugees. The Portland Council in Oregon is working to 
assess opportunities available to middle-aged and older 
adults and to facilitate new linkages among the public and 
private institutions that provide s^frvices. These choices 
ha>ve, of course, created large differences among the projects, 
thus allowing the project as a whole to provide a broad scope 
of experience for ^other communities to drawupon. 

Thip publication describes in detail the development of the 
Adult Learners Project in each of the five communities and 
discusse^^^opimon threads in their experiences. Specific 
examples of how collaborative problem-solving and colJab : 
orative action can begin to remove barriers to adult learning 
are presented in the following chapters. 




The Charleston Project 
Charleston, South Carolina 



The survey is providing hard-to-gather, credible information 
about adults needs, enabling informed decision^ for institu : 
tio rial, change. The information generated is affecting plans 
for educational programs in terms of course content, location, 
and times offered. \ 

The Setting ' 

The Charleston Trident Work-Education Council was organ- 
ized in 1976 tQ serve a three-county area. The Council has 
deVe^wedpj^J^formation base o*i local youth employment 
and haS^provided technical assistance to local school advi- 
sory councils. In 1977, the Council began a Summer Work- 
Education Program for educators, through which about 30 
educators work in local businesses and industries to give 
th£m a more accurate view of qccupations to share with their 
students. The Council has also worked with local jostsecond- 
<py institutions to better train educators in career, awareness 
and general education skills. Those collaborative efforts 
have been so successful that the Council was eager in 1981 to 
broaden its agenda to include other adult initiatives. < 

This is a particularly opportune time to begin collabora- 
tive planning for adult education and training in Charleston. 
Thre area is enjdying vigorous growth due to numerous man- 
ufacturing plant openings and a growing base of trade en- 
eourag^d by an international port facility. The city has a 
progressive administration concerned with^the human anc^ 
business need;s of this flourishing -community. 

The higher education community is sensitive to the needs 
of adults, and the Technical College System in South Car- 
olina is unusual ly-responsive to the training needs of indus- 
try. The College of- Charleston and The Citadel both have 
recently appointed hew deans of continuing education who 
have brought new interest in adult learning to the Higher 
Education Consortium (both deans are active in the Adult 
Learners Project). And an Educational Opportunity Center 
opened in January of 1980 with a Community Component to 



assist adults who want to continue or complete high school or 
go to postsecondary education, and a Postsecondary Compo- 
nent that* provides counseling, tutoring, motivational ac- 
tivities, and seminars. 

In addition, in early 1981, th,e city contracted with City 
Venture Corporation to undertake a holistic job creation and 
community revitalization strategy orv the East Side of 
Charleston, a deteriorating neighborhood with an inade- 
quate educational bas%, limited employment opportunities, 
and' few support services for* a primarily minority popula-' 
tion. The city has allocated $100,000. of Hs Urban Develop- 
ment Block Grant to the program and the State Private 
Industry G^uncfl has ^added ^another $100,000. City Ven- 
tures strategy involves, economic/industrial development, 
job creation, education and training, ahd support services. 

As part ofCity Ventures activities, Control Data Corpora % 
tion has invested $3.5 million to renovale the old American 
Tobacco Warehouse which is adjacent to the East Side Com- 
munity Center and will hquse Control Data's Business and 
T^hnology Center and FAIR BREAK f CENTER. The Busi- 
ness and Technology Center will provide office and light 
manufacturing space for small businesses and tcfre services 
to provide management and financial assistance. The focus 
at the Center and throughout tHeJSast Side is on the creation k 
and expansion of small businesses that result ijn laboi* inten- 
sive employment. "~ < . 

To prepare East Side residents for the newly created jobs, 
City Venture will establish a FAIR BREAK CENTER, a 
Control Data program that aims to break down the barriers 
to employment, tprovide employment preparation training, 
and place participants in permanent jobs. 

The Trident Work-Education Council is using the Adult 
Learners Project to bring these new elements in Charleston 
toother with established institutions and organizations, to 
develop a base of information about adult education and 
training needs and resources, and to begin to work collab- 
oratively to remove barriers adults face when seeking fur- 
ther education and training. * 

The -first step in the project was to assemble an Adult 
Initiative Task Force. The Task Fc>rce includes representa- 
tives of employers, the institutions, in the Higher Education 
Consortium, the Educational Opportunity Center, City Ven- 
ture Corporation, the City of Charleston, the Charleston 



County School District, an4 the Committee on Better Racial 
A&surahce. Their initial responsibility was to identify a tar- 
get. area to be served by the project. » j 

The Task Force began early 'exploring with City Venture 
Corporation possible #reas of cooperation, with the result 
that the Councij decided to target the Adult Learned Project 
igr-the peninsular City of Charleston, with particular focus 
on the East Side irithe City Venture project area. The penin- 
sular city includes all socioeconomic groups and has a full' 
range - of urban resourbes ^and needs;- the East Side is an 
economically disadvantaged -and depressed neighborhood. 

Project Objectives 1 ^) . 

« 

The Task Force set si& objectives for the project: 

</ 

•*To identify and compile a listing of alLdcisting educational 
resources within the peninsular City of Charleston and all 
regional educational resources which could be potentially 
available to peninsular city residents; - 



• /lb ^conduct a telephone survey of W% peninsular t\ty resi- 
dents and personal interviews with 200 East Side resi- 

, dents in order to identify adult learner needs and barriers 
to meeting those needs; 

• To analyze the data collected and organize it into types of 
educational and training opportunities needed and, to dis- 
tribute the data to institutions, the City, City Venture Corpo- 
ration, community-based organizations, and churches that 
serve peninsular residents; 

^ Tb identify and analyze barriers preventing $dults from 
'obtaining education and training; 

• Jo develop a two-phase agenda for the Work-Education , 
touncil to stimulate new, expanded, or mobile learning 
programs; to expand access, to existing educational experi- 

• ences; to penetrate major barriers; and to.complement We 
City Venture project (the first phase will concentrate on 
the cross-sectioH of the peninsular population; the second 
phase will focus specifically on the East Side and coordina- 
tion - with the City Venture project); and ■ 
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• Tp prioritize agenda items and begin on the most^critical 
needs and/or achievable elements. 

Project Activities . ^ 

During the spring of 1981, tjie Council began identifying 
government entities, educational institutions, and others " 
involved in research or delivery of services to adults. In 
addition„the business community was evaluated to identify 
potential education and training resources that could be 
made more generally available to the adult population. 

Early in the project," the Higher Education Consortium 
prepared a proposal in collaboration with the Council and 
the Educational Opportunity Center for funding from Title, 
I-B of the Higher Education Act, part of which would support 
the preparation and printing of a catalogue of education &ftd 
training resources™ the tri-county arfca. After review of the 
preliminary proposal, the Consortium was invited t'o pre- 
pare a final, full proposal in May. Early in Jurie, funds for the 
Title I-B program were eliminated by Congress.' At this 
.writing, the Council h^s no other resources to prepare a 
formal' catalogue, but is hoping to get the information col- 
lected about local resources to community leaders, service 
agency personnel, churches, and schools in the peninsular 
city and request their assistance ip disseminating the infor- 
mation to their members and clients and to the neighbor- 
hood 

Also in the early spring, the Director for Research and 
Planning at Trident Technical /College was designing the 
surveys of peninsular and East Side residents. The survey 
questions were designed to elicit information useful to edu- 
cation and training institutions and other service providers 
and went through several reviews by Task Force members, 
City Ventures headquarters in Minneapolis, the Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs and Metropolitan, Studies at the Col- 
lege of Charleston, and the Director of Research" at the Na- 
tional Institute for Work and Learning. 

The telephone survey of 281 adults in the peninsular city 
was conducted during the late summer on three evenings by 
trained volunteer phone interviewers. Individuals were 
asked if and where they had taken courses during the past 
year, if and where they plsfhned to take eourses in the future, 
and what barriers they had faced or expected to face if they 
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wanted %o take courses. The interviews were^also used to 
collect names of f individuals wanting educatiohalinforma- 
tion. Those name^were later sent on to the appropriate 
institutions for response. 

The same questions were asked of 200 East Side residents 
and in addition, they were asked about barriers they con- 
fronted when seeking employment or better jobs. Because of 
the difficulty of reaching these residents and of getting accu- 
rate information, the inteVviews were conducted on site. An 

"East Side resident who has been hired by the city to act as 
Haison between thexity and City Venture Corporation was 
loaned to the Council to assist in planning the personal 

"interviews. She identified 22 East Side resident volunteers 

..Who could conduct the interviews. 

Aa agenda for Action is developing out of the survey re- 
sults. Even before the data were completely analyzed, some 
needs were clearly apparent and^vork began immediately to 
address those n&eds. 

• An early indication from the raw data was that Jack of 
counseling 1 services is a vital missing N Hnk 'between the 

* unemployed and underemployed on the East Side and th& . 
jobs that may be created in the next few years/City Verr- 

' hire's FA IR BREAK CENTER has the potential for filling' 
- this gap and for providing basic skills education, but be- 

J cause of CETA cutbacks, funding was lost for supporting 
counselors at the CENTER. The FAIR BREAK CENTER 
offers participants a self-paced, individualized program 
using computer-based educational systems to upgrade 
basic skills in reading, writing, and mathematics; part- 
time jobs; and counseling and feferrkl support. The coun- 
seling component, which involves both professional and 
peer counselors, is vital to the program to' help partici- 
pants break down barriers t6 employment caused by low 
self-esteem, personal problems, and lack of knowledge 
about career planning and job search techniques. 

The Charleston County School District, which has a 
representative on the Adult Initiative Task Force, alerted 
the Council that state adult education monies were avail- 
able to the School District and suggested that the Council 
apply to the state to use those funds to support counselors 
at the FAIR BREAK CENTER. At this writing, the Coun- 
cil is seeking authorization to use the funds to support 



severaL professional counselors and one peer counselor 
The Council plans to train additional peer counselors, 
drawn from East Side residents who volunteered to con-. % 
duct interviews, after the CENTER has a base of profes- 
sional counselors. In addition, there is the possibility that 
a community counselor from the Educational Opportunity 
Center will be placed at the FAIR BREAK CENTER. 




Control Data Corporation * 

¥ * * 

• Another response to the needs indicated by the data col- 
lected was the preparation ,bV the Counqil,. tJie Higher 
Education Consortium, City Venture Corporation, and the 
National Institute for Work and Learning of a proposal to 
the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecoridary Education. 
This project will respond to the needs for counseling, re- 
medial work in basic skills, and work motivation ac- 

• tivities, and will complement the City Venture project. 
Briefly, the f project will use a computer gameroom and 
skills center located in the FAIR BREAK CENTER as an 
entry point into a multi-faceted skill and career develop- 
ment program leading to increased opportunities for East 
Side residents to consider careers in computer technology. 

• When East Side residents were asked about the type of 
education they would most like to get, the most frequent 
response was basic skills; ai> astonishing 49 percent indi- 



cated they would like to take courses at Trident Technical 
College in the near future. This need alerted the Technical 
College to the fact that East Side residents provided a large 
pool of potential students. But another survey finding indi- . 
cated that lack of transportation is a major barrier for East 
Side residents, and Trident Tech is 20 miles fronvthe East 
Side, with no public transportation available. The Techni- 
cal College is taking several approaches to eliminating 
this barrier; setting up bus service to the campus with 
several stops in the East Side and along the 20-mile route, 
and exploring ways to bring classes and equipment into the 
neighborhood, perhaps by buying a recently closed school, 
or more likely by sharing rented space with social service 
agencies. 

*• Another barrier to faking courses appears to be discomfort 
with the unfamiliar college campus atmosphere. In order 
to eliminate this barrier and to meet the need for basic 
skills education, the Dean of Continuing Education at the 
College of Charleston is considering offering short, compe- 
tency-bas^d courses off-site, at an East Side high school or 
a neighborhood center 

, f 
The projects survey^fras already given the~Chartestun~ 
Council the knowledge base to begin acting as a catalyst to 
encourage collaborative problem resolution. And through 
the Tksk Force, various members are able to coordinate their 
resources. * . 

Further analysis of the survey data has led the Council to 
add a couple of new items to their agenda: . 

• Preparation of profiles of types of people who might provide 
a student population for additional educational oppor- 
tunities if they were offered; and 

• Distribution to all Charleston institutions of samples of 
detailed information that could be made available to them 
by computer if it is useful for their planning purposes. For 
example, the project could provide a listing of whatkinds of 
courses employed women plan to take or the major carriers 
they ^re encountering. 



Outcomes 

Although the project is not yet completed, the Charleston 
Council can already see some short-term outcomes: 

V ► 

• The survey process provided information to, individuals 
who were interviewed, if they wanted it, regarding programs 
and resources currently available in the community. 

• The survey is providing; hard-to-gather, credible informa- 
tion about clients needs to resourCfe providers to facilitate 

, informed decisions for change. 

• The information generated is affecting institutional plans 
for educational programs in terms of proportion of credit/ 
noncredit courses offered and location, time, andcontentof 
courses and programs offered. 

• The project is providing a stimulus for change through 
increased flow of information. 

• Resource providers are receiving assistance and support 
from the National Institute for Work and Learning and the 

Work-Edu^atjon Council in the form of peer counselor 

training, data analysis assistance and interpretation, and 
resource identification. t 

• An unanticipated outcome is the effectiveness of collabora- 
tion in the inner city .community on the East Side and the 
emergence of residents who served as an invaluable re- 
source in the survey and who can continue to be tapped in 
the future as a community resource. 

• The project is expanding the process of collaboration 
among the five Charleston Higher Education Consortium 
institutions, the Educational Opportunity Center, the 
Charle^toji County School District, Cjty Venture Corpora- 
tion, and the Work-Education Council. This collaboration 
has brought together the Educational Opportunity Center 
and' City Venture Corporation, providing. City Venture 
with a new resource to tap for counselors at the FAIR 
BREAK CENTER, and has facilitated a commitment from 
the County School District of funds for counselors there. 



increased collaboration is also facilitating more coopera- 
tion among institutions on the Task Force, resulting in 
sharing of resources such as space, staff expertise, course 
offerings, scheduling, and advertising, and als^ is bringing 
community-based organizations and churches together 
with resource providers to mobilize and invigorate the use 
of volunteers in response to clients' needs. 

The Future ^ 

The Charleston Council is looking forward to institutionaliz- 
ing the spirit of cooperation 1 , mutual benefit, and openness to 
flexibility among resource providers that has been stimu- 
lated by ttie Adult Learners Project, and to increasing aware- 
ness of overlapping self-interests through personal contacts 
and information dissemination. Some hoped-for program ex- 
, tensions include strengthening and expanding programs for 
adult learners; institutionalizing, perhaps through the Edu- 
cational Opportunity Center, grass roots distribution of in- 
formation abput the availability of learning opportunities 
and supporfc^services; exploring the possibility of a skills 
center being located on the East Side; institutionalising the- 
expanded volunteer .effort; and improving support service 
delivery systems, especially child care, tutoringrand coun- 
seling services, through City Venture's efforts and the use of 
volunteers. f 




The Worcester Project ' 
Worcester, Massachusetts 



The Adult Learners Project is sewing together a patchwork 
quilt of extsting resources and resource providers so that* 
when a woman calls any one provider she can get a descrip- 
tion of the support system being created to provide her with a 
range of needed services* 

The Setting * 

With a population of about 162,000, Worcester is a blue collar 
"wortking class * community. Its population includes 61 'dif- 
ferent and closely knit ethnic groups. 

Worcester's traditional manufacturing base has been sur- 
passed by a growing service sector which has become the 
area's primary employer. There are half a dozen large indus- 
trial employers, and major non-manufacturing employers 
include two large insurance companies and three utilities. 
There is ail expanding health system providing job oppor- 
tunities, and local government employment is significant. In 
addition, "high tech" industries are rapidly moving into the 
area surrounding Worcester. 

Apiece of recent history in Massachusetts will undoubted- 
ly affect Worcester in ways that can't yet be fully assessed. Tn 
the November 1980 election, Massachusetts voters passed 
Proposition 2Vfcj a property tax-cutting measure that will 
dramatically reduce revenues available to older cities such 
as Worcester. Many public education institutions and com- 
munity service agencies that have depended on tax revenues 
for some of their simport are having to cut back staff and* 
services. . <r - - , - , 

When the Worcester Area CareerEducation Consortium" 
was first formed in 1975,~with the intent of bringing institu- 
tions .of educatipn^ training, a'nd employment together to 
focus on the problems youth were having making the transi- 
tion from education to work, its initial activity was to con- 
duct an in-dep{h analysis of education, training, and employ- 
ment in' the Worcester area. - 

One intriguing item came to light through this analysis: 
the Worcester area, for a variety of reasons, was fast ap- 
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proaching a time when it would suffer severe shortages of 
qualified workers. If'itfwere not for the tremendous influx of 
women into the local labor force, this shortage of workers 
would have occurred a decade ago. Although the nation as a 
whole ^as experiencing a similar influx of women into the 
labor force, the trend was much stronger in the Worcester 
area Jb&n in the rest of the country. 

In 1978, the Consortium commissioned a study of working 
women in the area, which revealed that while thel^bor force 
participation rate for women in the area was quite high 
(projected at 70 percent for fiscal 1981 for women 20 to 65 
years .old), the-vast majority of women were stuck in entry 
level positions with no chance for advancement. The purvey 
also identified a number of barriers to advancement, chief 
among them the lack of information as tcf where to go for 
support or assistance with the problems encountered when 
moving into or up through the workplace. 
, At the invitation of the Regional Office of the Department 
of Labors Women's Bureau, the Consortium and several local 
CETA and agency staffs met in 1979 to begin mapping a 
programmatic response to the need for providing more ser- 

_ vices to women wishin g to enter the labor force or wishing to 
upgrade their current position. AJ1 involved were appalled to 
learn how few services existed specifically for women, and 
that no one really knew what services were needed. This 
group began working on a basic needs assessment and 
formed the Women's Strategy Group., During the next year, 
membership in the Group expanded from a core group of six 
.(which included a representative of the Consortium) to over 

_ 2t) professional women representing institutions of educa- 
tion, training, and employment. . 4 

The Women's Strategy Group found" that the, greater 
Worcester area had a comprehensive list of*education, train- 
ing, and service resources, - including several ""manpower" 6 
training programs, ten colleges and universities, and a long 
list of relatively sophisticated social Service deliverers. Yet 
professionals within this "system" experienced daily frus- 
tration when referring women to institutions for needed 
support services. The support necessary for -women who 
wished to make some form of transition existed, at best, only 
on paper. 

The Worcester Area Career Education Consortium de- 
cided to use the Adult Learners Project to continue and 



formalize the assessment of services needed and available 
and to identify activities £hat will increase and improve ttfe 
support system and referral process for wpmen. While there 
is a range of types of "transitions" wopen are making and 
need assistance in making, the focus of the project ,is on 
women in transition from the home to work, or in transition 
from an entry level position to one that has a career ladder/ 
The underlying thesis of tfre Worcester project is that the 
need for better education and training services for adult 
women is obvious, and that the tendency is to rush to fill that 
clearly definable need without considering the barriers 
women face before they can take advantage of a resource. The 
overriding issue is not just to identify specific nefeds of wom- 
en, but to identify the package of necessary services, th^ 
sequence of. services,, and the, organizations that need* to, 
enter the delivery system at different times, to ^provide the 
services. Before a woman can become, a learner in order to 
enter the workforce or upgrade her position in the workforce, 
she must have some basic needs met, such as financial assist- 
ance and child care; she must have access to information and 
referral services -to help her make decisions; and she must 
-have access to education and training. " <■ * 

Project Objectives 

V 

In order to iearn what services were currently available and* 
what services were needed to help women overcome baf riers 
o education and employment, the Consortium developed the 
following specific objectives: 

• To define the needs of adult women in the* area, and to 
provide a structure for a community-wide institutional 
response to the needs of women; 

• To establish a network of individuals witjiin a range of 
education, service, training, and employment institutions 
which are currently capable of meeting the identified 
.needs; 

• To coordinate the development of a centralized resource 
and referral network to provide a comprehensive and sup- 
portive delivery system of services to adult women in the 
area; 



• lb inform, through the Consortium, a larger number of 
individuals and institutions of the social and economic 

• benefits of providing these services to adult women in the 
area, and include these other individuals and institutions 

i in the delivery system. 

> . • 

The .Consortium staff is working closely with the Women's 
Strategy, Group,\vhich has identified five "readiness" stages, 
of support services women need. The Group is structured 
with one task force to work oh each of these areas of need. 
These five readiness stages provided the categories of infor- 
mation sought in the project's initial inventory of services 
' available and of unmet needs: 

1. Basic needs, such as financial assistance, day care, or 
health* care; * . 

* 2. Education, from'opportunities to complete high school to 
' post-graduafe studies; , * 

3: Training, including classroom settings, on-the-job train- 
t " ing, and apprenticeship programs; - * * - 

4. Employment, including the coordination of hirmeinfor- * 
mation and improving the status of working wometo; and 

5. Special interest/support groups that could be linked to 
other groups to support the objectives of the "Women's 
Strategy Group. 

Project Activities * 

The first step-in the Adult Learners Project was to send £ 
survey questionnaire to education institutions &nd agenciefc; 
volunteer membership organizations; agencies that supply 
basic needs such as mental health counseling, temporary 
shelter, information ,and referral, and day care; and public 
employment and training institutions. The questionnaire 
asked each of these institutions and agencies what services 
they provided in each of the five categories. 

The survey results led the Consortium and the Women's 
Strategy Group to take action on several fronts: the full 
report and recommendations for follow-up "were sent to all 
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the agencies surveyed, and a summary was sent to a much 
larger list; an immediate step was taken to work on the 
obviously- desperate need for child care before women could 
consider further education or employment; and plans were 
made to compile the resulting information on available ser- 
vices into a resource directory 

The survey summary was sent to agencies in social service, 
education, and training/ and to employers, with recommen- 
dations for an agenda for action* and naming the Women's 
Strategy Group as facilitator for individuals and agencies 
who had relevant informatjpn or were interested in pursuing 
the agenda recommendations. 

The primary recommendations were as follows: 

• That a coordinated information and referral system 
providing education and job-related information be pro- 
moted among women in Worcester and throughout ,thfe 

system of agencies and .institutions that participated in 
the survey; " 

* * • * * 

• The publication of two documents that would facilitate 

networking and information sharing: a "Women's Yellow 
Pages" and a catalogue of all training programs; 

That flex-time and shared job options be increased to ac- 
commodate the lack of child care facilities and to encour- 
age increased preparation for entry into the labor fotte; 

• That greater efforts be made by employers, counselors, and 
employment and training specialists to promote oppor- 
tunities for education, training, and career planning for 
women, with a special emphasis on non-traditional areas; 

• A coordinated city-wide effort for increasing day care that 
involves area employers, day care providers, service agen- 
cies, and parents; and 

• That city departments and appropriate agencies take ac- 
tiojajo assist women with housing and transportation 
needs that keep many women in the community at a sur- 
vival level. 



. Th§ Consortium and the Women's Strategy Group were 
, prepared to take the lead in coordinating activities, to re- 
spond to the recommendations and, in the case of developing 
an information base for women from the survey results, to do 
the work themselves. 

The survey had indicated that the major barrier facing 
women was th^d^k of) low-cost, conveniently located day 
care facilitierffUay carejproviders reported that all available 
* slots were^ull, and th^t they had long waiting lists. Thej^also 
„^»oted tfrat recent state and federal budget decisions will 
^-a^ceahe numb^/of ftfnded slots for children of low-income 
wo^rirhHrhe > near future, forcing many to leave work, 
/fh^ Consortium staff was, alerted to a recently enacted 
Miaiyje in the tax code, making it easier for employers to 
©ffe^jday care as an employee benefit and sent a bulletin 
(inscribing this change to several hundred employers. Since 
^hen, the City Managers Task Force on the Status of Women 
in Worcester has taken on the task of meeting with agencies , 
and companies to further inform them of both the need for 
child care and possible remedies. One local company has 
since decided to start an on-site day care operation. 

In order to compile the information developed from the 
agency survey, the Womens Strategy Group hired a part- 
time Resource Coordinator to rework the survey informa- 
tion, check back with the agencies surveyed for accuracy of 
the information, send the survey again to agencies that 
didn't respond the first time, and put the information into a 
Womens Resource Directory. At this writing, the Directory 
has been placed in four area locations: the United Way's 
% "First Call,". a referral hoMine; the YWCA's "Why Not?" 
program, a career counseling program for women; the Dis- 
placed Homemakers Program; and the Women s Bookstore. 
The Resource Coordinator will update and add to the infor- 
mation and will keep the Directory current. The Resource 
Coordinator is working at the YWCA and her salary is 
currently being paid from the Kellogg grant. The Y Direc- 
tor's budget request for next year includes monies to con- 
tinue'the position at theY's expense. 

In order for the Directory to include all education and 
training opportunities, the Women s Strategy Group decided 
to survey area employers, who were not reached through the 
earlier agency survey. Employer^ were asked what types of 
training programs they are involved in, including those op- 
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erated in-house and those'sponsered by other organizations, 
their present and future employment and training needs; c 
their opinions, comments, and suggestions for preparing 
women to successfully enter the labor market; and* what 
recruiting methods they hacl found successful. The Consor- 
tiurn has, as with the previous survey, disseminated the full 
report, and added the information to the Resource Directory. 
In addition, each company was &sked to "post" jab openings 
through the project, the survey found employers generally 
receptive to hiring women and willing to list openings in the 
Directories at each of the four sites. 
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Outcomes 



• The most visible immediate outcome of the project is tire* v 
\ Resource Directory which is now available for women to 

refer to at four locations in Worcester. 

• Because the information gleaned from the,survey has been 
widely distributed, resource providers now have a referral 
network, for use by the providers and their clients. 

• Another immediate outcome of the project is the sewing 
together of a patchwork quilt of existing resources and 
resource providers so that when a woman initiates a call to 
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any one proyider she can gain a description of the support 
system being created to provfde her with a range of needed 
services. 



• An unanticipated outcome is. the effect the project has had 
on the Women's Strategy Group. The Group was created by 
staff and members from the Consortium and several edu- 
cation and training institutions before the start of the 
project. Although the members of the Group developed a 
task agenda which eventually became the objectives of the 
projection balance the Group was ofC5n more a support 
group for the individual women members than a task/goal 
oriented group. The development of the proposal and the 
' implementation of the Adult Learners Project led to major 
changes in the composition and purpose 6f the Group. The 
Women's Strategy Group has now evolved into a "collabora- 
tive body 1 ' whose members have focused on providing ser- 
vices to an audience larger than themselves. The Group's 
member institutions have grown to 50, and there are an 
additional 33 individual members. Many of the members 
are now also part of the Women's Network, which was 
created specifically to provide support for individual (pro- 
fessional) merrtbers. 



• An indirect outcome of the survey and the joint work on the 
project was the agreement between two Women's Strategy 
Group members — Clark University and the YWCA — to 

- conduct management level courses and Seminars for worn- 
.en at the YWCA* In addition, the Group and the Consor- 
tium are working 'with the Worcester Area Chamber of 
Commerce on the development of a pilot seminar specifi- 
cally for wd^en entering or in management positions. 

• For the Consortium, collaboration has been extended in 
two ways: First, the Consortium was created to provide 
support to those institutions involved in^reparing youth 
for the transition from education to work. Through the 
Adult Learners Project, the collaborative process has been 
extended to include adult women in transition. Second, the 
tevjn "collaborative body" was initially used to describe 
only the official membership of the Consortium. Work on 

' this project provided one means for the Consortium's ex- 
tending the concept of a collaborative body to include dif- 
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ferent clusters of institutional representatives coming to- 
tgether to deal with short-term or long-term education and 
work issues. 

The Future 

The Worcester Area Career Education Consortiums concern 
with the education and employment problems of women 
began before the .Kellogg Adult Learners Project; the project 
gave the Consortium the resources to go forward with an 
agenda for beginning to solve some of those problems. The 
Consortium took the initial lead in forming and supporting 
the Women's* Strategy Group, but no longer sees a need for 
this "senior" role. The Strategy Group's Board has created a 
self-sufficient organization that is now independently recog- 
nized as a viable force. The Consortium can now become one 
of a large number of member organizations and institutions. 
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The Sioux Falls Project 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 



The propoied training program is expected to place young 
Indian adults in the labor market in Sioux Falls, to establish 
financial stability for the families of the people placed through 
the program, to demonstrate the capacity of Indian people to 
maintain long-term employment, and to demonstrate the 
potential of collaboration to solve a difficult human and social 
problem.. 

The Setting 

The Sioux Falls Area Community EducatiQn- Work Council 
was organized in 1977 and serves the Sioux Falls Metro- 
politan Area and 18 rural counties. The Council has con- 
ducted an analysis of youth transition problems, coordinated 
<a shadow work-experience program and a speakers bureau, 
and prepared a slide tape presentation fialled^Why Work?" 
on attitudes about work. Although the Council previously 
served only youth, it has long been aware of the education- 
work problems faced by adults in the area. The Council is 
affiliated with the Center for Community Organization and 
Area Development and with the North Central University 
Center, both of which serve area adults. 

Three hundred thousand people live in the area served by 
the Council. Over half of these people live on farms and in 
small towns; abput 90,000 live in Sioux'Falls. Most adults 
are engaged in farming or in jobs in agribusiness, although 
inmigration to the metropolitan area has been increasing 
: due to technological change in the rural agricultural ^areas. 
As many as 2,000 American Indi'ans may live in the area, 
according to spokesmen for the United Sioux Tribes. 
The learning climate is somber: nearly half of all adults in 
. South Dakota over 25 years old have not completed high 
v school (almost double the national average) and the state has 
the lowest proportion in the nation of high school graduates 
who enter cojlege; many adults view education as a service 
designed for ycmth; adults tend to assume that they cannot 
. change careers without appearing to be .unstable; and sex 
roles arer stereotyped. 
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Four adult population groups appear to be faced with un- 
usual barriers to access to needed education, training, and 
support services — barriers which limit equal economic and 
sociaropportunity: young Indian adults, whose unemploy- 
ment rate is frequently five to eight times the rate for whites; 
single women, oftendisplaced homemakers, who head fami- 
lies; young rural adults who are forced to leave farms and 
dying small towns without job opportunities and who are ill- 
equipped to compete for jobs upon arrival in the city; and 
older people who are severely limited by inflation and ftho 
often lack even the elements of survival. 

Barriers that prevent these population groups from receiv- 
ing badly needed education, training, and support services 
are complex and interrelated. A major profrlem is a pervasive 
lack of recognition that education is a useful solution to 
unemployment or underemployment. Second, in Si^ux Falls, 
until very recently, few education and training resources 
existed which were sufficiently flexible or accessible to serve 
these needy groups. Existing educational systems are still 
not widely known or- understood in the Sioux Falls arfea. 
Third, South Dakota has very limited economic resources; 
the entire state budget for every purpose is about equal to 
that of a large research university. Finally, while ma^iy local 
employers decry the lack of trained job applicants, there is 
limited experience or understanding of how their needs 
might be met through adult training systems. *, 
^ In recent years, however, some unusual new agencies have 
been established in Sioux Fafls to provide adults increased 
access to education and. training. Three private postsecond- 
ary educational institutions established a unique federation 
called the North Central University Center (NCUC). The 
Center has established a new vocationally-oriented commu- 
nity college; a community education center providing educa- 
tion for aging people; a community health education system; 
and the Public Service Institute, conducting programs in 
management, supervision, and organizational operation. 
The NCUC member colleges operate a women's center and 
centers for experiential learning and basic skills. The Com- 
munity college operates the. ACCESS Center, the most com- 
prehensive counseling, testing, and personal assessment 
center in the Northern Plains. 

The Sioux Falls public school board operates a postseconcT- 
ary vocationaMechndcal school, which has undeveloped po- 
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tential for service to adults, and with which the community 
college is negotiating for cooperative open-entry and degree 
programs. • 

Several public agencies, including CETA and the Private 
^Industry Council, are beginning to siipport training for job 
skills for the economically disadvantaged. Other training 
» resources include limited labor union apprentice programs 
and office training available from local proprietary schools. 

The Education- Work Council proposed to use the Adult 
Learners Project to bring visibility to these various educa- 
tional and training systems, to assist them to be seen as 
helpful and to be used, and to induce these agencies to focus 
more productively T>n the four populations most in need. 

Project Objectives * 

The Council set for itself seven objectives for the project: 

• lb conduct a demographic study in the Sioux Falls area of 
four adult groups: young Indian adults, single female 
heads of households, underemployed young rural adults 
compelled to leave farms and villages, and low income 
older people; 

• To conduct an evaluation of the educational needs of these 
four groups, focusing on their perceptions of barriers to 

education or job access; * , 

» ■ * 

- • To assess the capacity of major organizations to provide 
education, training, and support services to these groups; 

• To ma|ch the four client groups with area education, train- 
ing, and support groups possessing the commitment and 
resources to serv£ their special needs; 

• To provide technical .assistance .ahd consultation to ser r 
vice-capable organizations to improve existing programs 

• or to design new ones where appropriate; 

• To identify at least one area education, training, and sup- 
port group which is most able and willing toprovide new or 

, ' expanded services to each of the four Client groups; and 
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• To assist each education, training, and support group se- 
lected in launching the appropriate services. 



' Project Activities 

, The first activity of the project was the demographic study of 
the four client populations. The study included an evaluation 
of their educational needs and also provided a partial assess- 
ment of major organizations capacities to respond to those" 
needs. Prior studies provided very limited information about 
these populations. Four community-wide generalized educa- 
J tional needs assessments were made prior to the establish- 
ment of the community college and the ACCESS Center, but 
the information was badly outdated and provided no useful 
information about the four target populations. 

For each of the four populations, the following information 
was compiled: existing demographic data; characteristics, 
needs, and barriers related to education, and training as 
perceived by staff members, of human service agencies and 
educational institutions that have regular contact with 
members of these groups; arid information on employment 
characteristics, needs, and barriers as they relate 'to educa- 
tion and training. The information wasi, collected from per- 
sonal interviews and phone conversations with 39 staff per- 
sons in 23 agencies and organizations. « 

The Council ran into a number of difficulties in compiling 
the data: the deta iled results of the 1980 census wouldn't be 
available for about another year, and even then multiple 
cross-tabulations would be necessary to produce-data as spe- 
cifiers the Council was seeking; there are no records kept on 
the underemployed; the. Indian population was under- 
counted in the 1980 census and the Council had to wait for 
results of a later special survey by American Indian Services; 
the terms "underemployed," "young adult," and "low in- 
come" do not have standard meanings among those inter- 
vie\ved; and some of the organizations don't record the char- 
acteristics of their clients and could give estimates only. 

In spite of these difficulties, the survey resulted in a 30- 
page document that describes in some detail the characteris- 
tics of the four populatioh groups, the agencies currently 
* serving them, and agency staff perceptions of needs for and 
barriers to education, training, arid employment. 

As a result of the survey, the Council decided to focus the 
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project on young Indian adults, because they were clearly 
shown to be the group most in need, because the American 
Indian Services Corporation was very interested in par- 
ticipatingj and because the Council felt that trying to serv£ 
ail four groups would spread their efforts so thin as to be of * 
little use. 

There are approximately 2,000 Indian residents in the 18- 
county area from 26 different tribes. It is estimated that 80 to 
90 percent of young Indian adults are unemployed and that 
they have an average education of 10th or llth grade. 

Six agencies that could serve Indians were contacted in the • 

survey: 
* 

American Indian Services Corporation (AIS) provides 
a variety of emergency, referral, counseling, and advocacy 
services. The agency did have a full-time CETA worker 
dealing with employment problems, but this position has 
been lost due to federal budget cuts. The AIS director 
reported that from August 1980 to May 1981, 1,065 Indian 
people sought assistance from AJS* About 170 (16%) were 
between 18 and 30 years old. . ■ 

United Sioux TVibes, Inc. operates a Summer Youth . 
Program; a CETA program for Indians, largely identical to 
the standard CETA programs; a Direct Employment Pro- 
gram, aimed at developing job skills of the "hard core" 
unemployed that pays participants while they are in train- 
ing; and a Vocational Education Program for penitentiary 
inmates and other students in the Siou$ Falls area. 

The Job Service indicated that they' counsel very few 
Indians and that the 46 young adult Indians currently 
listed on their rolls as disadvantaged and seeking work 
„ are probably mostly women in the WIN program. 

The Minnehaha County CETA program records show 
' that from October 1980 to. June 1981, 65 Indians (not 
broken out by age) participated in all County CETA pro- 
grams. , . 

The Southeast Area Vo-Tech School director estimated 
that 15 Indian students would enroll in the school in the ' 
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fall of 1981, but that up to 10 of these would be likely to 
drop out during the first few weeks of school. He,noted that 
a variety of resources and~ opportunities for vocational 
schooling are available to Indian students such as feureau 
of Indian.Affairs grants and United Sioux Tribes grants. 

The caseworker interviewed at Catholic Family Services 
reported that of her caseload of about SO^persons per 
month,* approximately 25 percent* are Indian, -mostly 
young men seeking emergency assistance. 

Staff at these agencies identified the following needs for 
and^barriers to education, training, and employment- 
Education and TVaining Needs: 

• Many of the young Indians' needs are the same as for non- 
Indians — bli-the-job training, apprenticeships, vocational 
education; and GEDs. 

$8 

• Some organization needs to be specifically responsible for 
post-high school education and vocati6nal v counseling for 
Indians. 

• Some openings at the Vo-Tech School should be specifically 
designated for Indians. ■ - _ 

• There should be more Indian teachers in the schools. Cur- 
rently there are two in the entire Sioux Falls School Systjem. 

• Assimilation into "the system" needs to begin at Grade 1, 
with programs aimed at parents to reinforce the home 
situation in the lower grades. 

Sioux Falls needs an Indian Center which would be re- 
sponsible for some aspects of adult Indian education, such 
as GED preparation. • * 

Barriers to Education: 

• The bureaucracies responsible for providing aid to Indian 
students, e.g., BIA Education Grants, are slow. Some po- 

V tential students give up before their aid comes through. 
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Barriers* to Employment: 



• Many barriers are the same as for young adult non-Indians 
of the same socioeconomic classes — lack of education, qual : t 
ifications, work skills; and work habits; dress and groom- 3 
ing; social skills; and alcoholism. 

• There is still epnpleyer racial discrimination in the area. 

• Young Ipdians face cultural barriers, such as understand- 
ing of time, personal values, and religious values. 

• Often there is no peengroup, especially Indian peers, on 
_ the job. 

• Frequently there is lack of a stable employment record. 

• In some cases there is lack of housing and food, w 

• There is no Indian job counselor at the Job Service. 

• In some cases, young Indians are unfamiliar with the 
white approach to life and worl^: and are afraid to confront 
this gap in understanding. Whites' unfamiliarity with In- 
dian culture provides the other side of this dilemma. 

The Council's decision to focus the project on young Indian 
adults was reinforced by an in-depth study supported by the 
American Indian Services Corporation, which surveyed a 
representative sample of 83 Indian households in the City of 
Sioux Falls in the summer of 1981. The.survey included a 
needs assessment and a feasibility study for a multipurpose 
Indian Center in Sioux Falls., It was conducted as an action 
research project, both to collect information and to identify 
people in the Indian community who could be tapped in the 
future. Some highlights of the study: 

76% of the heads-of household are women; 

71% have lived in ttj£ Sioux Falls area for less than two 
years; * 

25% are unemploy€j(t, and a high incidence of part-time, 



seasonal, and occasional employment indicates significant 
underemployment; 

61% reported incomes of under $5,000; , 

51% do not have a telephone; 

40% reported needing career counseling; % 

90% think there is a need for an Indian Center; 

51% would use the Indian Center for education or as a 
place to study. 

A major finding of the survey is that.the Indian people in 
Sioux Falls are families and the recommendations from the^ 
study reflect this finding in their emphasis on providing 
services with a*family focus. 

The second of the study's five recommendations is that 
education and job training for Indians be given high priority, 
based on the following findings: , 

The majority of Indians Coming to and residing in the 
Sioux Falls area are in their 20's and 30's . . , They come 
to Sioux Falls relatively untrained and with at least an 
8th grade education. Close to 60 percent have completed 
their high school education. The Jndian population is 
varied in its occupational and job experience. The Indian 
community (40 percent) wants job counseling in a vari- 
ety of blue collar and professional occupations. The ma- 
jority are active and eager participants in the local labor 
market, but suffer from a lack of full-time employment 
Opportunities. * 

Work is now proceeding with the American Indian Ser- 
vices Corporation- and the North Central University Center 
to develop a pilot training program, which will be ready for 
impJeihentatidMQLthe end of September 1982.The"planning 
process involves joint planning meetings of staffpeople from 
AIS, NCUC, and the Education-Work Council; creation of an 
advisory committee of business people to identify available 
jobs; and planning for long-term funding by AIS aixd the 
Council for the pilot program. 
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The training program is expected to place up to 20 young 
Indian adults per year in the labor market in Sioux Falls, to 
establish financial stability'for the families of the people 
placed through the program, to demonstrate the capacity of 
Indian people to maintain Jong-term employment} and to 
demonstrate the potential of collaboration to solve a difficult 
human and social problem. 
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Sioux Falls Arfea Education- Work Council 



Outcomes 



Because the training program for young Indian adults won't . 
begin until the fall of 1982, most of the oijtcomes listed here 
are projected rather than already achieved. 

*• The most visible outcome, of course, will be the training 
program itself, which will be unique and the Council staff 
hopes will be replicable in other urban areas with signifi- 
cant Indian populations. • * 

• A rrtajor training facility for Indians, an off-reserVation 
boarding school about 50 miles north of Sioux Falls, is 
targeted for closing. If it is in fact closed, the Adult Learn- 
ers Project's training program would provide an alterna- 
tive delivery system for training of young Indians. 
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• In spite.of federal cutbacks, there are still funds; available 
for Indian people. One outcome of the project could be a 
rerouting of Bureau oflndian Affairs funds for training in 
South Dakota. Negotiations are currently taking place to 
accomplish this. 

• As a result of the Adult Learners Project, the Sioux Falls 
Council is working with a population, Natiye Americans, 
with which they haven t worked before. The Councrl is 
becoming part of a new network of service providers anqof 
people who can benefit from' the Council's brokering role. 

The Future 

This project will not lend itself to wide dissemination. The 
Indian population in the United States i& small; the number 
oflndian people in metropolitan areas is even smaller. At the 
same time their needs are great. This population has been 
repressed for over 100 years and the resulting instability of 
the population is the worst of any ethnic group in the 
country. * ' " 

The. prospects for dissemination are" further reduced be- 
cause of the limited focus being taken. The AIS study showed 
that the greatest stability and potential exists with young 
Indian adults who are living in nuclear families. This project 
will focus on existing or potential Wage earners in nuclear 
families, who represent, a small percentage of the Indian 
population. 

At^the same time this narrow focus holds promise for 
extension to other areas With urban Indian populations. No 
other training effort in the country has ever, been targeted 
specifically at this Indian group. The concept involved here is 
a good one — build from existing stability. But the concept 
has never been applied as this effort will apply it. If the pilot 
trairfing effort is implemented and is successful, replication 
could be done in k number of cities, such as Phoenix, . Tucson, 
Denver, and Minneapolis. 
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♦ The Oakland Project 
Oakland, California 



It was assumed that each Indochinese group was familiar 
with the needs of the other groups. The survey proved that this 
is not true. The Vietnamese, Laotians, and Cambodians each 
have needs that the other groups were not familiar with or 
aware of The project has helped to develop a new network 
among these communities and to identify Indochinese who 
can help design and implement programs to meet their varied 
ne;eds. 

The Setting 

The Community Careers-Council of Oakland was formed in 
1976 to bring about new initiatives in careeryievelopment for 
, young people and to establish a youth {Spicy forum. The 
Council is co-sponsored by the New Oakland Committee and 
thePeralta Community College District. The New Oakland 
Committee, composed of three caucuses — business, labor, 
and minority — is dedicated to improving the business en- 
vironment and employment opportunities in Oakland. The 
Peralta Community College District operates four colleges 
in Alameda County and one in Plumas County, areas with 
high concentrations of economically disadvantaged people, 
unemployed people, and unskilled workers, includingJarge 
numbers of people who are seeking retraining and upgrad- 
ing of skills. 

The Community Careers Council is composed of 30 mem- 
bers from the business, labor, ancj minority caucuses of the 
New Oalctand Committee; the education, government, and 
community agency sectorsfthe Community College District; 
t and local unions. 

A major activity of the Council has been a clearinghouse 
that brokers relationships between school and community 
agencies serving youth and a variety of business and public 
agencies employing persons in a wide range of occupations. 
The clearinghouse provides a contact and scheduling service 
that coordinates contacts with employers for students in- 
volved in career education activities at four community col- 
leges, eleven Oakland high schools, numerous community 
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agencies, and the City of Oakland CETA youth programs. 

The Council is currently involved in a program of the , . 
\Vestern Institute, for Social Research to help community 
workers learn to use action research methods and to teach 
these methods to other community workers. The relation- 
ship between the Council and the Institute in this action 
research project (supported in part by the Fund for the Im- 
provement of Postsecondary Education) has helped the 
Council to begin broadening ji<6 agenda beyond a youth focus, 
and tQ conduct the needs assessment in the Adult Learners 
Project. 

Oakland is a complex urban community. It is the second 
* most populous city in the five-county San Francisco Bay arfea 
with a population of almost 340,000. Oakland's labor force of 
abofit 171,000 is largely constituted of people from 25 to 44 
years old and includes substantial numbers of ethnic minor* 
ities. The labor force is characterized by low to moderate 
levels of educational achievement* and by a correspondingly / 
low level of marketable job skills. The Equal Employment 
Department attributes Oakland's high unemployment rate 
(currently 9.5 percerftfor adults) to this concentration of low- 
skilled and inexperienced job seekers. Labor market projec- 
tions for the city indicate that there will be a decrease in. 
opportunities in fields which depend upon low-skilled man- 
ual labor, but show growth in fields which depend upon 
administrative, technical, and clerical skills. % 4 

New capital growth and economic development are pro- 
jected for the City of Oakland. The expansion of business and 
.trade activities projected for downtown could provide new 
opportunities if peoples education, training, and related 
preparation will allow them to capitalize on the new develop- 
ments. 

In fact, many adults in the Oakland area face career diffi- 
culties as a consequence of the changing economic mix in the - 
Bay area. The plight of those whose training is outdated or 
irrelevant to present demands for skills, and of those with 
minimal employment history," is in many ways as serious as^ 
that of youth, both for the individuals involved and for the' 
community as a whole. Furthermore, a rapidly increasing 
newlndochinese refugee population faces language barriers, 
a new lifestyle, and a new world of work. 

There is evidence that the obstacles to self-directed educa- 
tion and training among adults resemble those that were 
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identified for young people: a lack of adequate information 
about the structure of the labor market and an inability to 
assess one's own characteristics in relation to various career 
demands. Beyond these obstacles is the further problem o£ 
identifying the most appropriate rou^ to career goals 
through public and, private educational channels. 

Given the characteristics of the labor force and the chang- 
ing economic climate with changing demands for job skills, it 
is a particularly opportune time to identify the most* cost 
effective means of assisting unemployed,** underemployed, 
and transitional adults. 

« 

Project Objectives 

The Community Careers Council set for itself t.hree major 
objectives to address an^adult agenda: 

• To conduct an assessment of adult needs^hd the obstacles 
*to self-directed solutions in the Oakland community; 

• To develop pilot projects, including follow-up evaluation, to 
assist adults in the process of self-assessment, career 
choice, and the selection of appropriate educational routes; 
and 

• To expand the collaborative network of education and em- 
ploying organizations in order to accommodate the identi- 
fied needs of an adult clientele. . 

The Council designed the Adult Learners Project to op- 
erate in cycles, with each cycle covering some of the same 
issues as the previous one, but at a deeper, more comprehen- 
sive level: ■ 

• The first cycle consisted of contacting people from commu- 
nity-based organizations, the public and private sectors, 
and educational institutions, to get their advice on the 

- overall project desigi> and the issues to be addressed, 

• The next cycle* involved identifying and training low : in- 
come people from each of several target populations to 
interview their peers about their education, training, and 
emjftiyment needs and experiences, and their knowledge 
of available services. 



• The third cycle invplved a workshop for service providers 
and members of the target populations to disseminate and 
share the information gathereathrough the interviews, to 
discuss programs that might be developed to respond to 
identified needs, and to determine the usefulness of fur- 
ther negds assessment and resource identification. 

• The fourth cycle began to address some needs of the adult 
clientele, while continuing to do some further needs as- 
sessment and resource identification. 

• The final cycle is to be another round of meetings to gather 
and share,further information, to discuss programs being 
developed, and to decide what steps should be taken be- 
yond the Kellogg-funded project. 

« 

Project Activities 

The first project activity was to convene a 'Risk Force to 
advise and assist in the project, beginning by refining the 
project objectives. The Task Force identified several groups of 
adults clearly in need of education, training, and employ 5 
ment services: low-ineome, older adults; middle-aged black 
men; welfare mothers; non-English speaking Hisp&nics; and 
Vietnamese* The Task Force designed a plan that would 
begin with a needs assessment for each of the population 
groups, with the possibility of finding that one group was in 4 
-such need of information and services that the project would 
then focus on that group, The needs assessment was to be - 
carried out by first identifying people in each target popula- 
tion who could interview their peers, developing a survey 
method, training the interviewers, conducting the inter- 
views, and analyzing the data to determine the unmet heeds 
for education, training, and employment services, as well as 
the groups' knowledge of existing services. On the basis of 
this data analysis, the Council would begin pilot projects or 
help others tojbegin such projects, with the assistance^ the 
interviewers and others from the target populations, to ad- 
dress the identified unmet needs. 

Early in the proje'ct, the Task Force presented this plan to a 
meeting of about 25 community representatives from com- 
munity-based organizations, the public and private sectors, 
and educational institutions. The commupjty group agreed 
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that the basic project design was appropriate, but strongly 
recommended that the project focus its efforts on the Indochi- 
nese community, including not only Vietnamese, hut also 
Laotians and Cambodians. The group felt that of all the 
possible populations in need of information and services, the 
Indochinese communities have by far the greatest needs, and 
that this fact is little recognized by the larger community. 
The group also felt that members of the Indochinese commu- 
nities have the greatest difficulty applying their skills to 
their present environment. m 

Because of the wisdom of this recommendation, the Coun- 
cil decided to alter its project plans and to accept the commu- 
nity representatives' collective recommendation to explore 
with Indochinese service providers and community leaders 
the possibilities of surveying local Indochinese populations. 

The first step was to identify those people in the Indochi- 
nese communities to whom the Council could describe the 
project and. get advice as to its desirability, and feasibility, 
and also as to how to proceed. After speakingSvith leaders in 
' these communities, the Task Force and the Council were 
convinced that the project was needed jn the Indochinese 
communities, and, based on the advice of Indochinese service 
providers, decided to include the Laotian and Camfbodian 
communities in the survey. V 

Because little background information was available 
about the varied Indochinese communities, the Council had 
to delay the beginning o£ the needs assessment to gather 
basic information about the populations living in the Oak- 
land area and t<x identify people from within those commu- 
nities who could effectively conduct the interviews. In order 
to compile this information, Council staff went back to the 
people who work in agencies that teach or otherwise serve 
the Indochinese people and to leaders of each community. 

These interviews produced basie information on the char- 
acteristics of each community. For*ex#mple, the Laotian 
group includes three tribes, as well a^fan urban population. 
1 Each tribe speaks a different Janguffge and two .of the tribes 
have no written language. A majority of the people in all 
three tribes have few, if any, skills that can be transferred to 
their new urban environment. In the Cambodian communi- 
ty, the various groups do understand each other's languages 
and seem to have a higher level of education/AlthoUgh.the 
community seems to bamore cohesive than theLaotians, few 
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organizations to assist Cambodians were identified. 

The staff also found that there are two quite different 
Vietnamese populations in the Bay area: those who arrived 
in the United States prior to 1975 and those who arrived 
after 1975, The pre-1975 arrivals are primarily professionals 
and para-professionals. In order to enter the Stores, they had 
to have a sponsor or be financially indep^^fejt. The 
post-1975 arrivals are primarily farmers and laborers and 
came here as refugees who were aided financially by the U.S. 
government and service organizations, and given help with 
resettlement, education, and training. There is apparently 
some friction between the two groups, partly because of their 
social an.d economic class differences and partly because of 
the aid received by the refugees that the earlier immigrants 
didn t receive. Anothe* distinction among the Vietnamese 
that sometimes causes friction is the difference between the 
majority of Vietnamese and the minority who are ethnically 
Chinese. 

Before talking to the service providers and community 
leaders, the Council staff had no idea the problems in the 
Indochinese community were so severe. They learned soon 
that certain aspects of the plan the Task Force had developed 
foy conducting the community interviews would not work in 
the Indochinese community. Interviewing methods neededT 
to be altered to take into account the fact that the people in 
the Indochinese communities ,are very reluctant to talk 
openly about their experiences and concerns, even with other 
people in their own community. Also it was very hard tofind 
people within the communities who could converse well 
enough in their own language and in English to serve as 
interviewers. The recruitment of interviewers took much 
longer than originally anticipated. 

The new interviewing strategy included recruiting inter- 
viewers from the community organizations that serve the 
Indochinese communities, altering the training provided for 
the interviewers, and interviewing the interviewers as |hejfr 
project progressed to elicit their concerns and especially 
their perceptions of how the needs assessment was going. 

Some^mple interview questions: 

; • What is a typical day in your life like? How is it different 
from a typical day before you came here? 
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• Do you have^ieighbors, friends, or relatives who have good 
jobs? What kihds of jobs? How did they get them? What is 

^th€®e about these jobs that makes them so good? 

• What kind of work did you do before you "came here and 
what would you like to do now? What makes that practical 
or impractical? » 

• What problems are you encountering here? What's pre- 
venting yoif from leading the kind of life you would like to? 

• How do you get information that helps you to obtain things 

«vou need, such as medical care, food, housing, education, 
I work? 
v do you see the roles of men and women here in your 
community? Are they different than in your home coun- 
try? How do you feel about the roles as they are here? 

• What is the nature of your ties with other people from your 
ethniecommunity? Do you see your present ties changing 
in the near future? How would you like to see your ties 
with your community and other communities change in 
the future? 

At this writing, the Council staff and the consultant from 
£he t Western Institute y for Social Research have just com- 
pleted six weeks of meetings two evenings- a week with the 
community interviewers to discuss their findings, probe 
deeper into the information (interviewing the interviewers 
and facilitating discussion among interviewers), antl modify 
the questionsasked. Because of the limited ability of most of 
the interviewers to write reports in English, and because of 
lack of funds to pay for detailed reporting, the interviewers' 
verbal descriptions were r£corde t d at these evening sessions 
on tape and in extensive notes taken by the Council staff 
person and the consultant. The interviewers added much of 
their own experiences and feelings to the discussions. 

The next step will be to analyze what was learned, the 
most important issues identified, and what more needs to be 
learned. The Council does not expect to Jbe able to irtake 
specific recommendations as to a future, program for the 
Indochinese, but only to make the service and community 



organizations, both Indochinese and others, educational in- 
stitutions, and employing agencies aware of the issues 
revealed. - 
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The Council staff and the consultant are now just begin-, 
ning to identify tentatively what look like some major issues 
for the Indochinese communities: 



• Difficulties in learning English: When is .a persojn compe- 
tent enough to be placed in a job and not, face failtire due, 
not to lack of job skills, but to the inability to communi- 
cate? Adults who are illiterate in their own languages, or 
who have no familiarity with the concept of written lan- 
guage, have extreme difficulty adjusting to classroom 
training. . Within each community there are widely differ- 
ent levels of literacy and prior education. 

• Difficulties encountered by community organizations in 
providing adequate services: First and foremost, funds 
have been cut In addition there is a lack of trust in some 
formal Indocliine^e organizations, particularly Viet- 
namese, but there is often informal peer support. There 
appears to be a need for and the possibility of developing 
"self help" community groups. 
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• The conditions affecting the relationships toetween women 
and men are quite different in the United States than they 
were in the Indochinese peoples home communities. 

• There are different rates of acculturation for different sub- 
groups — for different age groups, for males and females, 
for different socioeconomic classes, 

Through the survey, the Indochir\ese people learned more 
about the needs of other Indochinese people. It was assumed 
that each group was familiar with the needs of the other 
groups. The survey proved that this is not true. Each group is 
quite different and each has needs that the other groups were 
not familiar with or aware of. 

Outcomes 

m 

The Oakland Adult Learners Project has proceeded more 
slowly than anticipated because of the complexity of the 
Indochinese communities and because the Oakland needs 
assessment is not the conventional type done "on" or "about" 
a group of people, but rather is an effort to engage the people 
being studied in a consideration of their needs and in discus- 
sion of services and community development strategies that 
could be pursued by them, with them, and in some cases for 
them. 

Although the Council is still in the process of analyzing 
the information gathered, some future outcomes can be pro- 
jected: 

•^Government, educators, employers, service providers, and 
community people in the Bay area will know a great deal 
ipore about the needs and capabilities of the Indochinese 
communities as a result of the Adult Learners Project. 

• The Council has entered and helped fo further develop a 
new network of people who need assistance and who can 
provide help in designing and implementing that assis- 
tance. 



The Future 

A long-range agenda includes the following activities: 

• The Council will sponsor formal discussion in the Indochi- 
nese communities on issues such as the roles of men and 
women, intergenerational relationships, and strategies of 
community^ development. 

• The Cpuncil will assist the Indochinese service providers 
in developing education and training programs for com- 
munity people involved in community development. 

• The Council will sponsor workshops for ^he employing 
community and educational institutions to make them 
aware of the employment, education, and cultural needs of ^ 
the Indochinese people. 
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The Portland Project 
Portland, Oregon 



Because a major problem in Portland is access to informa- 
tion, the Council is planning a catalogue for adults in need of 
education and training iiiat will include information on edu- 
cation and training resources and placement agencies in the 
Portland metropolitan area to make those resources more 
accessible. 

The Setting 

"The Greater Portland Work-Education Council was estab- 
lished in 1977, not to directly operate programs, but to facili- 
tate, support, and expand other existing education- work pro- 
grams for youth in the Portland area. The Council serves the 
entire Portland Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area - 
(SMSA), which includes three counties in Oregon and one in 
Washington, wi£h ( a total population of over 1,250,000.' 

The Council's srpall staff and its broad-based membership 
of local and state^epresentatives have ensured the Council's 
ability to influe$|e local and state, public and private policy- 
making on a #ide number of fronts, among them careter 
education, legislation, child labor laws, economic develop- v 
ment-planning, CETA, and basic education. The Council has 
developed a "how-to" manual for establishing work-educa- 
tion councils in other areas of Oregon, has conducted a sur- 
vey of attitudes of youth toward work, has conducted a survey 
of chilli labor lawsjri Oregon, has a task force studying 
proposed legislation regarding* work -education issues, and 
has helped with the development of the Metro Private Indus- 
try Council. ParCicipation in the Adult Learners Project is 
enabling the Portland Cpuncil to extend its effective broker- 
ing and catalytic p rocess es to the education-work problems ' 
of adults in PortlanZTTmii in Oregon. 

Portland is an industrial city and river port in north- 



dominate Portland's manufacturing 3iRor: metal working; 
food and kindred products; lumber, furniture, and timber * 
products; electronics; ajid clothing. Organized labor 
strength in Porttend is significant. The unemployment rate 
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in December 1981 was 10.5 percent in the Portland SMSA 
and a rise to 11 percent was projected by the State Employ- 
ment Division for early 1982. 

Despite the growth of local institutions that address the 
educational needs of adults — Marylhurst Education Center, 
Linfield College, Portland State University's Division of 
Continuing Education, three community colleges, 'the 
YWCA^ CETA, the Northwest Labor College, state-funded 
.displaced homemaker projects, and others — many adults re- 
main unaware of services and resources or are unable to take 
advantage of those that exist. Among the significant con- 
cerns of adult service practitioners are the following; 

• Lack of adequate career guidance for adults; 

• Lack of adequate information about resources that could 
help support a return to school or training; 

• Lack of a coordinated networking approach to transition 
services that help adults manage or balance work, family, 
and education activities; and 

• Lack of low-risk opportunities to explore career and educa- 
tional options. 

Two local projects — the Education Information Center 
Project ^and "the Tri-County Labor Market Information Proj- 
ect — have taken some first steps toward identifying institu- 
tional and employer-based resources for education and train- 
ing. However, the 1 imitations *of smalj budgets have not 
permitted adequate dissemination of information or provi- 
sion of services to the target groups of adults whose needs are 
greatest. Needs assessment has not 'been a focus of either 
project. 

The Adult Learners Project is designed to build on what 
has been done and to take the needed next steps to iriiprove 
access to information and services and to assess adult learn- 
ing needs in the community. 

The Council is working closely with the Northwest Re- 
gional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) through a sub- 
contract which provides a staffperson to the project from the 
Lab. NWREL has a program in Career Redirections for 
Adults, which has provided their staff with iriyalua&le con- 
tacts that can be tapped for the Adult Learners Project. 
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Project Objectives 



The Portland Adult Learners Project has eight objectives: 



• To gather information necessary to assess the needs of 
adult learners; 

• To gather additional information about the resources of 
existing institutions and organizations that are available 
or could b'e made available to meet the needs of adult 
learners; »*" 

• To develop a long-range agenda for imprdving adults' ac- 
cess to training and education opportunities; 

• To encourage more efficient use of existing education and 
training resources; 

• To facilitate institutional and private sector networking 
for the benefit of adult learners; 

• Tb generate long-term support and commitment arpong all 
sectors with an interest in improvement of adult learning 

^ services; " 



• To identify gaps in current services*to adults; and l 

•-To recommend specific actions to fill current gaps ia ser- 
vices to adult learners. 

# 

The, Council's approach toward meeting the eight objec- 
tives was planned to include the establishment of a task force 
to analyze available information, two half-day community- 
wide workshops to encourage linkages among existing re- 
sources meeting neefls otadults, developmeift of a long-range 
agenda to fill in gaps in resources, and a brochure listing 
resources available to meet the needs of adults in the Port- 
laniarea, , 



The first activity of the Portland Council was the identifica- 
tion of Other key actors in the adult education, training, and 
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, employment fields to afert them to the project and explore 
possibilities for their participation. Community institutions 
contacted included private sector business, industry, and 
labor; CETA prime sponsors; Private Industry Councils; 
community colleges and other training/education institu- 
tions; the State Employment Division; the State Bureau of 

• Labor; and'the City of Portland. Building this network in- 
volved several months of individual meetings for the Council 
Executive Director and staff, as well as larger planning 
meetings with community representatives. Establishing a 
solid foundation of community involvement was a priority 
early in the project in order to find out where information 
exists in Oregon about the needs of adults in transition and 
the resources to meet those needs, and in order to build a 
base from which to carry forward the adult transition agen- 
da after the Kellogg funding ended. 

Because of limited resources, the decision was made early 
to use existing surveys and studies and to interview knowl- 
edgeable individuals in order to develop information on 
adults needs and resources. The project was slowed down 
somewhat because two vital surveys were in progress and the 
Council decided to delay forming an Adult Education and. 
Training Task Force until the information from these sur- 
veys was available. 

A Metropolitan Labor Market Survey that^ provided the 
base of information was coordinated by Mt, Hood Communi- 
ty College, (Data from this survey weren't available until the 
fall of 1981 . ) The survey was funded by a consortium includ- 
ing four community coHeges, four CETA prime sponsors, * 
four e^pnomic development agencies, the City of Portland, 
the Port of Pbrtland, arid the Oregon Occupational Informa- 
tion Coordinating Cortignittee; many of the key institutions 
,and individuals t9 be on the Adult Education and Training 
Tksk Force were already involved in this consortium. The 
v Qbjective of the Labor Market Survey was "to gather more 
complete and detailed household and employer data for in- 

- stitutional planning, including job training 'development 
and economic development, by the public and private sec- 
tor. . . . ,T Two surveys were conducted: 1) 6,000* households in 
the Portland SMSA to focus on labor -force characteristics, % - 
iraining needs, and attitudes of individuals both in and out 
of the labor force toward working conditions,^ barriers to 
employment, and job training, and 2) 2,000 employers to 
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focus on qualitative information about training nee^s, staff 
turnover* difficulty *in filling jobs, «nd the effects of techno- ' 
logical changes on job duties of employees. . 

A second study, Unemployment in the Portland Area, pre- 
pared by the Metro Private Industry Council, completed in 
December 1981, was another important basis of information. 
Unlike the/Labor Market Survey, this report looked at the 
employment and unemployment experiences of specific pop-' 
ulations, thus giving the Council a basis for determining 
whether a target population should be designated for the 
project- " 

A third study on "Educational Information Systems in 
Oregon," sponsored by the Educational Coordinating Com- 
mission, provided information about education services. 
Some of that study's conclusions reinforced the Council's 
belief that one of the largest difficulties potential adult 
learners in Oregon face te simply lack of information about 
what is available: 

• Information on education and career opportunities and 
options is primarily designed for and delivered to enrolled 
high school students. 

• Significant numbers of persons are unaware of where to 
obtain educational and career information services, and oL 
those who are aware, significant numbers do not make use 
of them for a variety of reasons. 

• Oregon citizens do not have equal access to educational 
information services. Significant barriers to access ihclude 
the location of services, the times they are available, ar>d 
client eligibility requirements to use educational informa- 
tion services. ' 

• Much of the current printed information postsecondary 
institutions make available to prospective students does 

.not assure readability or encourage educational choices. 

The Council also reviewed reports from the Educational 
Information Centfer and' from several agencies serving spe- 
cififc population groups. 

A task force was formed and began meeting iri the spring of 
1982. The Task Force includes members from community 



colleges and the University of Oregon, the Metro Private 
Industry Council (whose director chairs the Task Force), the 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committee, North- 
west CAEL ^Council for the Advancement of Experiential 
Learning), the AFL-CIOs Human Resources Development 
Institute,' the Senior Job Center, the City of Portland, the 
State Employment Division, and private sector employers. 
Their task is to recommend a long-^ange action agenda for 
meeting the employment and training needs of the adults in 
the metropolitan area. Recommendations and strategies for 
implementing them will be published in a brochure to be 
prepared at the close of the project. - ^ 

The Task Force first reviewed the information collected by 
the Council staff in order to decide whether the 'project 
shtyild focus W a particular population. group The Task 
Force "initially identified a number of potential target 
groups: womjeh, refugees, older workers, ex-offenders, mi- 
norities, young adults, handicapped, displaced homemakers 
and other labor market re-entrants, and displaced workers. 

After review of the information on adult learners* needs 
and availably resources, the Task Force recommended focus- 
ing the project on adults 40 years old and older who are in 
transition. The report, on Unemployment in the Portland 
Area summarized the situation of^he "older" wQrker: 

Of all thejchanges projected for the l^bor market during 
the balarlce of this century, the one with potentially the 
most serious consequences may well be the aging of the 
work force. ... 

Unemployment among this group (aged 40 to 65) tends 
to be extremely low, even during times of high unem- 
ployment. The ^difficulties arise for this group if they do 
become' unemployed. Statistics show that duration of 
unemployment among this group is much longer than 
for youlnger persons. (Between 25 and 4A years old, 19 
percenjt of the unemployed are without work for 15 
weeks jand more; the comparable rate for those 45 and 
over isj'28 percent.) Declining incomes attend the longer 
unemployment periods and many may opt for early re- 
tirement as they join the ranks of the discouraged work- 
er. It is generally recognized that discriminative pat- 
terns! in hiring tend tQ increase after the age of 40. 
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Companies tend to believe that the costs involved in 
hiring a person from this age group may not compensate 
^for the costs associated with training, retirement, and a 
shorter anticipated ^duration of employment. . . . 

The myth that worked productivity is impaired by age 
does not automatically apply at age 65. In many cases*, 
productivity is uriaffected except where hard manual 
labor is required. The experience and eagerness they 
can bring to the work environment is a potential which 
is severely underutilized. 
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The Task Force was conceded that a target group be 
selected that is unlikely to b^fPfell-served^by existing pro-* 
grams^so that duplication of service can Be minimized, TKe 
Council s Executive Director also chairs the Private Industry 
Council's Subcommittee on Special Target Groups and v 
through that experience, could assure the Tk^k Force tHat 
while funds are being cut, there is still some money available 
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for overpopulation groups, but nothing left for older workers. 

Refugees were also of great toncern to tfie Task Force 
members. In June of 1981„ there were over 12,000 Indochi- 
nese refugees in the Portland area, with 450 new arrivals 
every month. Cash assistance, educational benefits, and sup- 
port for other services are being cut. TfieKfesk Force recog- 
nized that often the over-40 refugee is the most difficult to 
place in education or employment, and decided to'define the 
target population as 40+ adults, particularly refugees, dis- 
placed workers, and labor market re-entrants. 

At this writing, the Task Force has 'named two Subcommit- 
tees to wQrk on two components for agenda recommenda- 
tions and implementation: 

• Brokering strategies that use existing services, include 
career planning, provide information on education and 
training, and facilitate on-site job exploration and work 
experience, for those who*need it, and ' 

• Awareness and public relations activities targeted to the 
business and industry/agency community so that sector 
will become more involved in helping meet the target 
group employment, education, and training needs. 

Additional Task Force recommendations include that "pro- 
cess" be emphasized to encourage mclusiveness and broad^ 
participation, emphasis be placed on preventing worker dis- 
placement, economic development be considered integral to 
the agenda, and alternatives for implementation be flexible. 

Because a major problem in Portland is access to informa- 
tion, the Council is also planning a brochure for adults in 
neea of education and training that will include information 
on education and training resources and placement agencies 
in the Portland metropolitan area to make -those resources 
more accessible. , 

Outcomes 

Because the project was delayed considerably while, two ma- 
jor surveys were completed, early outcomes aren't yet evi- 
dent fojr the target population 40 years old and older. How- 
ever, several process outcomes and predictable future 
outcomes can be- identified: v ^ * 
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• The Council has broadened its base of support, both gener- 
ally and specifically in the interests of adults. Through the 
early planning meetings and the Adult Education and 
Training TaskForce, the Council staff aad members have 
identified people and institutions in Portland that Serve 
adult learners and workers, and have begun to help build a 
network among those people ancj institutions. 

• The Council has identified and developed a baseline of 
. information- about adult learners' needs and resources to 

meet those needs that will help the Council and other 
interested organizations to continue an adult agenda aft^t^ _ 
the end of the Kellogg-funded project. 

• The brochure to be produced at the end of the project listing 
resources available to adult learners will be a first step 
toward breaking through the barrier of lack of informa- 
tion. , ' 

The Future 

Council staffhas begun to explore possibilities for funding to 
supplemenUthis grant as well, as to continue the project in 
the future. Possibilities are encouraging because Council 
members are committed to the adult project and because this 
project supplements, fills in gaps, and sets a course of action 
which expands upon work now being done in Portland. What 
is now necessary is a network to follow through on a long- 
range agenda for action. The Council expects that this proj- 
ect will strengthen the impetus for coordination of adult 
learning services well into the future.. 
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What Have We Learned? 



The Adult Learners Project has enabled education-work 
councils in five communities to demonstrate that collabora- 
tive problem-solving and collaborative action can begin to 
remove barriers to adult learning. The councils are acting as 
the catalysts to bring together education institutions, employ- 
ers, arid community service agencies in order to pool their 
knowledge of adult learners needs, to develop strate^es to 
meet those needs, and to provide their communities with 
information about available resources. , s 

Although each of the five councils participating in the Adult 
Learners Project has chosen a different population group to 
serve, there have been some common threads in their experi- 
ences. Also, by addressing adult learners' needs and assess- 
ing resources in specific and quite varied locations, some 
general knowledge about the adult learning climate has 
been gained. ' 

We Learned About the Process of Creating a Project 

In ard[er to develop an agenda to meet adult learners' needs, 
ta use available resodrpes effectively, and to recommend new 
services and resources, all five councils began from two in- 
terrelated processes: building a network of individuals and 
institutions that serve adults and building a base of informa- 
tion on adults' needs and resources available to meet those 
needs. Although these councils had all done precisely these 
same things for a number of years to enable them to assist 
youth in their communities, we had all perhaps forgotten 
how long these processes take. 

Building the network takes months of meetings with indi- 
viduals and bringing these individuals together to* address a 
common problem. In Charleston andWorcester,earliercoun- 
cil activities with adult-serving institutions-allowed this 
process to move fairly quickly; in Portland some new link- 
ages had to be established; arid in Sioux Falls and Oakland 
entirely new population groups and the agencies and institu- 
tions that serve them had to be brought together. However 
laudable the goals and however firmly all parties agree that 
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they should be and want to be involved, the building of 
mutual trust and the ability to wont collaboratively simply 
takes tim§ and it is almost impossible to say in advance how 
long that time may be. 

The network building is vital for at least two purposes: 
1) collaborative pfbblem-splving and collaborative action, 
jvhich form the heart of these projects, and 2) developing an 
information base, the second process that always seems to 
take more tSfpe than anticipated. 

Each council jv$s required to assess adult learners' needs 
and the resources available to meet those needs. That sounds 
like a straightforward task; it isn't, as was shown in the five 
case studies. All five councils conducted their surveys with 
an "action" strategy that would allow the survey process to 
be as immediately useful as possible to those being sur- 
veyed — th^t would involve them, inform them, and begin to 
build a network among those being surveyed, whether ifidi-* 
vidual adults, service providers, Educators, or employers. 

The councils could have, probably much more quickly, 
combined existing information with a mailed survey ques- 
tionnaire and designed an agenda without eyer involving, 
the people and institutions being surveyed. The result might 
have been a faster, smoother process and a tidy agenda on 
paper, but no interest at all on the part 'of the community. On 
the other hand, an active, participative approach to the sur- 
veys took more time than anticipated, presented difficulties, 
and resulted in shifting agendas, but assured community 
interest and further strengthened the networks. 

We Learned About Adult Learners 

Perhaps the most important single thing we have learned is 
that adults of all ages, both sexes, all racial and socioeconom- 
ic groups have tremendous needs for education and training. 
Because these five councils have chosen to concentrate their 
projects on a "most needy" population in their communities 
does not mean that other groups aren't in great need also/ 
The assessments of adult learning needs done early in the 
project confirmed that adults of all classes and ages, em- 
ployed as well as unemployed, need education and training 
in order to enter the workforce or to keep up with what is 
becoming more and more rapid change in the content of jobs. 
On the other hand, we have learned that the lack, of educa- 
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tion and training services may not be as severe a problem as 
the lack of information about their availability; lack of coun- 
seling services; lack of flexibility to accommodate adult 
learners; and lack of coordination and collaboration among 
education institutions, employers, and community service 
agencies to pool their knowledge of adult learners' needs, avail- 
able resources, and information and outreach strategies. 

Each of these five communities has enormous resources for 
adult learners among its education institutions and employ- 
* er and union education and training programs, yet many 
+ adults in all five communities said they did not know what 
was available to them or how to go about finding out Lack of 
accessible information appears to be the primary, barrier to 
adults seeking further learning, for without information, 
there's no starting point. 

The need for counseling for both education and employ- 
ment appears to be the second major barrier. Even with 
information on services available, adults need assistance in 
charting a course, in making useful decisions. Perhaps we 
have concluded that adults are or should be able to sift 
through information about various educational routes and 
occupational choices and make their own decisions. The sur- 
vey results from five communities tell us this isn't so; adults 
need information and assistance in making the best use of 
that information. 
* Lack of institutional flexibility to accommodate adult 
learners is a barrier that certainly exists in fact, but may also 
.exist almost as much as a perceived barrier. Adults tend to 
think of educational .institutions as being structured for 
youthful learners and may be hesitant to enter that environ- 
ment. Bui the fact is that postsecoildary institutions are 
desperate for students and many, if not most, would be will- 
ing to offer courses at times and in places that would interest 
adult learners,^/ they knew what adults wanted in terms of 
course content, class times, and locations. The educational 
institutions also need information and assistance. * * 

The Adult Learners Project has enabled education-work 
councils in five communities to demonstrate that collabora- 
tive problem-solving arid collaborative action can begin to 
remove these barriers to adult learning. The councils are 
acting as th£ catalysts to bring togetheneducation institu- 
tions, employers, and community service agencies in order to 
pool their knowledge of adult learners' needs, to develop 
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strategies to meet those needs, and to provide their commu- 
nities with information about available resources. 

A Common Problem 

These five communities, like the rest of the nation, are in the 
midst of a period of turmoil brought on by the Current eco- 
nomic situation. Budgets are being cut everywhere they 
turn. CETA programs are folding; the few counselors pro- 
vided through CETA are gone. Educational institutions are 
sufTeringKemployers are having to cut back on the number of 
emglgyees^pd on their benefits, and social service agencies 
are going broke. Unemployment is high; even in Charleston 
and Worcester where this problem is perhaps r^ot so desper- 
ate for the general population, unemployment is high for the 
populations the projects are focusing on. Unemployed people 
don't have the resources, financial or psychological, to return 
to education, and, in fact, may be barred from doing so if they 
are receiving unemployment insurance. The climate for in- 
troducing "community collaboration for adult learners" is^ 
not very welcoming, just when the need for such a strategy 
becomes more important. 

A Common Outcome. 

In spite of the economic situation, in each of these five com- 
munities, there has been progress as a result of these proj- 
ects. Paradoxically, shortages of resources often force people 
to collaborate in order to make the best use of the few avail- 
able sources of support. The councils, both members and 
staff, have benefitted by wording with new populations; the 
communities have benefitted by new collaborative alliances v 
that are struggling to serve the adults of their communities 
with the resources at hand, and with much volunteer effort. 
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Next Steps 

The variety of experiences we have been involved with dur- 
ing the Adult Learners Project have proven the effectiveness 
of certain practices. We are now confident that these demon- 
strations can be replicated successfully in many other com- 
munities. What is needed is a strong collaborative council of 
some kind willing ^o modify model programs to accommo- 
date local situations and to provide support for a local effort. 
The achievement^ of the iive education-work councils have 
taught us the powe^nd potential of these local groups if they 
involve the appropriate players and if their interest is main- 
tained by agenda items that seem to them to be relevant and 
timely. 

Please contact us if your community is interested in build- 
ing institutional collaboration among employers, educators, 
and others in the community to creatively expand adults' 
educational opportunities and improve the articulation be- 
tween those opportunities and adults' working' lives. 
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For more information about the 
Adult Learners Projects . ; . 

Richard A. Ungerer 
Staff Coordinator 

National Institute for Work and Learping 
1302 18th Street,- N.W., Suite 501 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 887-6800 

AnnC Baker, Executive Director 
Trident Work-Education Council 
Charleston Higher Education Consortium N 
171 Ashley Avenue 
Charleston, South Carolina 29425' 
(803) 792-3627 

Robert J. Sakakeeny, Executive Director 

Worcester Area Career Education Consortium 

25 Harvard Street * 

Worcester, Massachusetts 01609 

(617) 756-9804 

Victor Pavlenko, Executive Director 
Sioux Falls Area Education-Work Council 
2118 South Summit Avenue 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 57105 
(605) 336-5236 

Frankie M. Arrington, Executive Director 
Community Careers Council 
1730 Franklin Street, Suite 270 
Oakland, California 94612 
(415)^763-4234 § y 

Carol Stone, Executive Director 
Greater Portland Work-Education Council 
529 S.W. Third Avenue, Fifth Floor 
Portland, Oregon 97204 t 
(503) 248-4817 
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